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ABSTRACT 

• « '• 10 describe existing placement services of public 

2-year colleges in New York* guestioanaires were mailed to the chief 
placement officer of 40 colleges, and on-site visits and interviews 
were held with placement officers of seven colleges. Returned 
.guestionnaires from 36 placement officers plus the interview data 
revealed that? (1) a total of 35 chief placement officers had some 
(graduate training, with the most fregueht area of specialization 

JS^fS ,P f 3 ^ < * m ^ 1 administration, (2) Only six officers had any 
pnjth-job tiSining or supervision. (3) Most of the students who 

m^l^f * sft^e do so to find permanent or part-time 
Jobs,- (4) Of the 35 colleges, 20 made no. special efforts to serve the 
placement needs of minority students, and (5) Fourteen colleges 
mentioned cooperative efforts in placement, with other colleges, most 
of which were in the form of visits to other campuses and discussion 
I of common problems. Recommendations were made concern i no the need for 
adeguate administrative support, providing on-rJieHob training, 
increased cooperative efforts, and conducting evaluation research on 
placement. (SB) __ 
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FOREWORD • 



/ Tne comprehensive mission of the two-year community college 
' is ^ftected, tnjhe findings of thte report: nearly half of the students 
in the thirty-six two-year colleges covered by this study were enrolled 
in career programs. The community nature of the institution is re- 
fleeted in the findings that a mean of 72% of the student boBy live 
within 20 miles of the coliege attended, and that a mean of 63% of 
the students finding - permanent employment do so within 20 miles of 8 
the college. ~ 

The implications for. participation by community colleges in 
the design and development of community manpower delivery systems 
are challenging. Many have laid the groundwork for such involve- 
, merit; much remains to be done. Does ultimate accountability for . 
..that 50% of the college's effort in career programs lie with sue- 
cessful placement of the graduates of those programs? Some will 
argue the point. We will counter wtth more questions. What are 

* 

the student's expectations? Does the student have a right to exrect 
learning experiences that are closely related to employer's expecta- 
tions? Does the employer have a right to expect that the commu- 
nity college will respond to the community's manpower needs? Are 
all parties— student, college, employers— tuned in on the same line 
of communications? 

None of these are easy questions, Would a well-developed 
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college placement 'service be able to help a community toward deve- 
lopment .of^K better manpower delivery system? / 

This descriptive research effort by Dr. Dalva E.-HecHuncfc 
Assistant Professor of Occupatio nal Psychology and Guidance and 
David H. Brown, Graduate Research Assistant does not attempt to 
answer our questions. It doesf provide a first, and much needed, 
data base from which we can discuss next steps in the development 
of more effective placement services. There are strong clues in 
the data; forthright requests in the interview responses; subtle 
inferences in the role descriptions. We doubt that you will feel any" 
more complacent than we do after you have completed your study 
of this documents. x s 

' The Cornell Institute for Research and Development in 
Career Education extends appreciation to Dr. Hedlund and Mr. Brown 
for dedicated efforts that far exceeded the minimal financial support 
that the Institute could provide. 

a 

Dr* John Wilcox, Director- 
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Preface to the Revised Edition 

this is a summary report of A Description of Placement 
_^rvices, t in ,New York St ate Two-Year Colleges , mimeographed in 
August, 1972. The original research report included -the research 
questionnaire and summary statistics of all responses. It was, felt 
\$at a more concise report of the study, the present edition, would 

* 0 

present the findings the study in a more interesting format. 

/V- ' 

Dalva E. Hedlund 
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CHAPTER I a 

-\ 

Statement of the Problem 

Placement is generally accepted as a necessary, if not crucial, 
element, in any 0 ' institution providing career- education. Placement in\ 
Jne two-year college is even more important than in other institu- 
tions. With the dual goals of |epvice to the student and service to 
the community, placement represents the interface of the purposes - 
of - the two-year college. 

Several models for the placement function have been developed. 
Rarely, however, have they been empirically evaluated. Blocker 
(1966), for example, argues that placement is crucial to anyi effec- 
tive occupational education program^. Elements of tjie placement 
model he Advocates include cooperative participation of faculty 
and counseling personnel; coordination of both cooperative (a func- 
tional relationship "between formal study and work experience) and 
non-cooperative part-time work experiences; public relations with „ 
community employers; contribution to curriculum development -by 
facilitating communication between occupational faculty, counseling 
personnel, and business and industry personnel; and continuing 
placement services to graduates of the institution's Leer programs. 

Elements of other 'models of the plaoeffient function include 
career counseling, maintenance of an occupational information H- 
brary, and educational programs ranging from an introduction to a 



specific job to instruction in appropriate interview behavior (Eastern 
College Personnel Officers, 1964). ' 

There" is ample evidence that the post-secondary occupational 
student has difficulty makijrfg vocational choices (Cross, 1968). Much 

i 

of this difficulty, at least for two-year college, student^, appears to 
relate to unreal vocational aspirations (Panos & Astin, 1967; Trent 
& Ruyle, 1965). This confusion even appears among secondary 
school occupational education students. McCowan and Mongerson 
(1^) found that more than half of the male graduates and almost 
one-third of the female graduates sampled, in- a study of %969 gra- 

duates of New York secondary school Vocational programs were 

0 

employed in areas. other than those they studied in their occupa- 
tional education program. In a survey of 4*009 students completing 
their second year in two-year colleges in 1967 and planning to find 
full-time employment the next year, Balrd, Richards, and Shevel 
(1969) found that $5.1% of the students had not yet begun to even 
seek employment. 

Perhaps the placement function could be performed more effi- 
ciently? In a study of counseling and related functions in New York 
public°two-year colleges (Hedlund, Bail & Nelson, 1968) it was 
found that about one-fourth of the students sampled did not believe 
their colleges provided any career information and over one-third 
of the students sampled had no knowledge of a placement function 
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at their qojlege. Included in the same- study was an evaluation of -r 

specific counseling services in two-year colleges by counselors 

themselves. Responses of 1.11 counselors in New York* two-year 1 

colleges to. two rating categories for selected placement counseling' 

items are su^^rized in Table I. It is evident that the counselors. 

saw a need for improvement in placement services.' 

« 

Table I .. / 

Counselor Ratings- of Placement Counseling Services 
lin New York State Two-Yegr Colleges (N=111) 
(Modified from Hedlund, * Bail & Nelson, i968) 



Service* 

Administration and 
Interpretation of 
Infferest Tests 



Not Performed Entirety Inadequate 

23% 10% b 



Use of Tpsts for Special 
Vocational Skills, such as 
Mechanical Aptitude or 
I5exterity Tests 

Interpretation of Skills and 
Special Abilities Needed for 
Particular Occupations 

Providing Occupational Infor- 
mation such as Books, 
Pamphlets, Statistics, and 
the Local and National 
Employment _ Outlook 

Liaison with Local business 
and Industry "Employment 
Representatives and State 
Employment Service 



57% 



0*. 



16% 

o 



10% 



13% 



13% 



14% 



13% 
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The study of the placement function is complicated? by the 

' • • j 

almost complete lack of empirical research on placement services. 
The Hedlund, Bail, and Nelson study touched upon, but did not con- 
centrate on placement activities. This lack of research is clear. 
For example, during the last four years not a single article on 
placement has appeared in tihe Journal of College Student Personnel . 
Much work fe being done in^ specific areas of vocational counseling, 
but usually not in relation to the overall placement function. The 
evident lack of , aad a need for, research on placement in the two- ' 
year college led to the design of the present study. 

$ * 

The * placement function" was defined for this study to include 
but was not 'necessarily limited to, all practices and procedures 
related to career counseling, placement counseling , Aptitude and 

interest assessment, pr^dinc^c^eer information, soliciting posi- 

h 

tion notices and contact with prospective, employers, relations with 
state and federal employment agencies, soliciting and maintaining 
student and graduate employment application materials, projecting 
local manpower needs, program evaluation research, and coordi- 
nating applicant-employee contacts. 

The purpose of the study was to describe existing placement 

0 

services of public* two-year colleges in New York. 



Procedures 



A letter was sent to the- Dean of Students in 42. of the public 



two-year colleges in Mew York State requeuing the participation 
of their college in 5 the study. Of the 42 colleges contacted, 40 
Deans responded positively by furnishing the name of the individual 
responsible for placement on that campus/ One college indicated 
it was just instituting placement and declined to participate in the 
study. ^ 

-A questionnaire covering the areas of" placement listed in 
Table II was constructed from a review' of placement literature, a. 
logical analysis of the placement function inTfie two-year colle"^'' 
and consultation with two placement directors. Questionnaire itd'ms 

y « 

were generated in a forced-choice format 'wherever possible to 
provide comparability of data between colleges. Open-end items 
were necessary in many instances, however, to provide for the 

variety of responses expected. The questionnaires were completed ' 

/ . 

by the placement director or other individual responsible for the . 
placement function at each college. 

Questionnaires were mailed to colleges in April, 1972. 
Follow-up postcards- were mailed two weeks later. Personal 

J 

phone calls were placed to non-respondents after the third week 
from the original mailing. Thirty-six of the original forty ques- 
tlonnttres were returned, resulting in an 89% response rate. 
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jPr^fessional Back- 
^^^^ment Officer 

Information _ 

General Infor- 
». Staffing and • / 

■ ■ / 

> / 

Services as they Relate 



Services as they Relate 

^^ttws? ^Jfh^tty Student 




Job' Placernent 
Folders (copies of- forms 



utilized were r^qjuested) 



The Relationship of Placement to' the 
Rest of the College - \' 



of Placement to the 



Placement Services as they Relate, 
to Government Agencies 

Miscellaneous: Cooperative Efforts; 
Innovations; Comments 
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%' was determined that an on-site visit and interview witfi - 
placement ai^^g^^^^^^^essar^ i^^tie^pifeain types, of • 
data for a relatively complete description of placement services . 
Four graduate students were trained in interview procedures while 
an' interview schedule Was constructed. Interviews were conducted 



!by two interviewers to facilitate written recording of responses as 



V 



well as to assure flexibility in-ihterview questions to* gather unique 



information about each college. Complete interviews took approx- 
innately two ? hours. It was evident that on-kte interviews with each 
placement officer participating in the study were not feasible. < f 
therefore; it was decided to pick a sample of\colleges from thqse 
which appeared to offer the' most complete placement services on 
the basts of 0 retumed questionnaire responses.' Returned question- 
nairs were rated irKjependently by three judges resulting in 12 of 



the participating colleges rated as "most complete". From these 



seven colleges were picked for interviews to represent the geo- 



\ 



graphic areas of New York State and to represent bbtft Community 
C^lleges^ and Agricultural and Technical Colleges. 

Interview data/ are not included in this report except where 
general impression^' amplify or support data from the* questionnaire, 
The interviews yielded such extensive information that further 
analysts is; required. t . . 

The following chapter is a presentation and discussion of 
the descripttve^iuestiorinartre data. ChaptWr in contains recom- ' , 



i 

mendations drawn from a consideration of the results. 



Limita tions 

The study is purely descriptive in nature, with no compar- 
isons of any variables or attempts to' establish causality." Con- 
elusions which may appear to the reader are extrapolations of the 
data by th* authors. 

All of the data were collected^ estimated by the cooper- 
ating chief placement officers. ThereWe, the cesults are accu- 
rate only to the exteVtt that the respondent was initially accurate 
in his response. 

Although 36 colleges participated in \be study, the number 
°of responses to any giyeh item is usually less than 36. In in-, 
stances where there is a large proportion of ru^resp^dents to 
an item, Ifre results may represent a biased description of the 
total sample. 



\ 
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CHAPTER II 
Discussion 



The diversity of the different placement services repre- 
sented at the colleges in the sample is reflected in the wide vari- 
ety of job titles of ti^pef placement officer. At only 10 colleges 
does, the placement officer have responsibilities solely in the area 
of placement. At the remaining 26 colleges, the job title indicates ' 
responsibilities in everything from financial aids to student activities! 

-Phirty-twoiof the chief placement officers indicated they 
had some-form of graduate 9 training. The most frequent area of 
specialization was student personnel administration (N=8), with 
Guidance (N=4), Counseling and Guidance (N=3), and Educational 
Administration (N=3) the next most frequent areas. Masters de- 
grees were held by 25 respondents, and two held doctoral degrees. 
Of the 36 placement officers responding, 16 had taken a 'supervised 
practicum during graduate study but only two individuals had em- 

c * 

6 » 

phasHed placement during the practicum experience and only five 

i 

» >s * 

had a two-year coljege practicum. Most placement officers in the 
sample have been in their present job '"a relatively short time 
(mean of 3.5'years, with a range of 1 - 25 years). The most 
frequent job route to a placement position was through some form 
of college administration (N*1J)', with secondary teaching and prf- 
vate employment agencies the next most frequent previous positions 
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(5 each). A majority of the respondents have participated in at 
least one placement-related workshop, usually of about a week in 
duration. Only three individuals reported graduate course work in 
business, while most course work taken was in the counseling- 
guidance areas. In evaluating their graduate study, respondents - 
most frequently mentioned counseling courses (N=10), supervised 
practtcum (N=8), and occupational education courses (N=7), as 
"most valuable" in relation to their current job assignments. His- 
tory of higher education (N=5), and statistics (N=3) were most . 
often mentioned as "least helpful." x 
Only six placement officers of the 36 had any on-the-job 
training ^pr supervision. For farther training, 29 individuals re- 
quested specialized workshops, and 13, indicated that additional 
formal course work (mostly in career development and counseling/ 
psychology) would be helpful. It seems obvious tnat in-service 
training is an area which needs attention from the two-year col- 
leges, professional organizations, and training universities. 

Most of the- placement officers in, the study belong to the 
Middle Atlantic Career Counselors Association (21), with few mem- 
berships in national placement or student personnel associations. 
When asked with which professional association they were most 
closely identified, MACcJk was far ahead with 13 supporters. 



The colleges in the sample varied greatly in size, ranging 
in total enrollment from 750 to 18,000. Thirty colleges had an 
enrollment of 8; 300 or less, with the remaining six colleges 
enrolling 10,000 or more. The bimodal nature of this distribution 
should be kept in mind when interpreting the summary statistics. " 
The mean total enrollment of , the W colleges; was 4,985. 0 Of this 
total, about one-half were full-time students (x = 2,850), about ' 
half were 'part-time night students & =\r 2) / and few were part- 
time day students fx = 237). Nearly. half of the student© in the par 
ticipating colleges were enrolled in a career program (I = 2,067),/ 

a figure emphasizing tte importance of adequate placefhent services 

;; ... cv c js. ' ' - " * 

at these colleges* / ' " - . * 

A m6an .enroltyh^ 4^711 minority students was somewhat , 
misleading since many of the larger colleges had a very high pro- 
portion of minority students (the range, of the° reported number of 
minori^. students was from 5 to 6,400). The largest "group of 
minori ^ students was Black (x' = 514), wilt. Spanish-surname 
studeWte the next largest* group (S = 157)'. There Was a very small 
American Indian* population represented (x = 9, range of O - 107 
„ An average of about 'SOO students used the placement ser- 
vices of each college during the past year, most of them full- 
time students (x = 667). More than half of these students using 
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the placement services were in career education programs (x = 445). 
However, a/ large proportion of students utilizing the placement 
service we're in transfer programs (x = 247>. In other terms, in 



the typical two-year college in New York last year, about 23% of 
the full-time students took advantage of the existing placement ser- 
vices, and about 3% of the part-time night students used these same 
services. Likewise, approximately 23% of the students enrolled 
in career education programs used the placement services. The 
proportions of minority students using placement services were 
almost the same as those proportions among the general student 
population. •' , ' " 

The large number of transfer students using the placement 
servtce could indicate that many transfer students become concerned 
with J binding- employment* either part- or full-ttfhe,'or it could 
show that the placement service also includes transfer counseling. 
Both conclusions ar4 partially supported by the results. Folrteen 
of the 36. colleges^ include transfer counseling as part of place- 
ment and 32 colleges assisted students in finding part-time employ- 
ment. 

j 

I 

True' to the "community" college concept, a mean of 72% 

/ 

of the stpdent body was reported to livs within 20 miles of the col- 
lege ^tended. Students in the Agricultural and Technical Colleges 
came from a more widely distributed area as would be expected 
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in specialized institutions. Interestingly, it was reported that a 
mean of 63% <of students finding permanent employment do so within • 
twenty miles of the college, indicating little mobility among grad- 
uates and service to the local community, 
t - i 

Placement Services; General Information 

There was a mean of 277 faculty members (190 full-time , * 

and 87 part-time), and 18 student personnel staff in the partici- 
pating colleges. Respondents were asked to indicate the number 
of professional and clerical personnel working in placement and to 7 j 

estimate the percentage of their working time spent emplacement j 
activities. There wa^a mean of 1.9 professional, 1.0 secretarial, j 
and 0.21 student staff members reported. All together, the^per- j 
sonnel in placement (x =-j 3. 1) spent a total of 170% of their pos- j 

i .... . i 

sible 310% working tipie in placement. This is a further indicator 
of the part-time nature of placement services among two-year 
colleges in the sample. 

Among the 36 colleges a total of eight minority persons were 
reported employed in placement: five professionals, one secre- 
tary, and two student 5 aides. 

There was no clear trend reported concerning the location 
of placement services. Fourteen placement officers were located 
in the administration building of the college, four were in class- 
room buildings, and four were in student centers. In the other 
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thirteen colleges responding to this item, placement was usually 
located in multi-purpose buildings or shared space with other stu- 
dent personnel services. It would be interesting to know how the 
mere physical accessibility cf th«* placement office affects its use 
by students. 

t 

All of the respondents kept files of company catalogs, £en- 
eral career information and current job announcements, and go- - 
vernment job announcements. About half of the placement officers* 
had files of college catalogs, reflecting the fact that transfer 
counseling is not a placement function in many of the colleges. 

Placement officers were asked to estimate ^the percentage 
of their time spent in various functions, considering the total 
time in placement as 100%. The summary figures do not total 

u 

exactly 100%, nor do all placement officers perform all of the 
functions cited, but an average placement officer would spend 
his time as follows: career counseling, 19%; finding jobs, ig%, 
office administration, 15%; transfer counseling, 13%; educational 
functions such as advising students how to approach an interview, 12%; 
contacting students, 11%; and college committees, 4%, Obviously, 
many qf the categories overlap and could ^be estimated in various 
ways. It is interesting, though, that the only category which did , 
not have a single 0% response was office administration, where .the 
lowest time estimate was 1%. Evidently, individual placement 



officers define their professional roles rather idiosyncratically , with 
little agreement across colleges on what aspects of the job are 
emphasized. c , 

e Most of the two-year college students who utilize the place- 
ment service do so to f..id either permanent jobs (x - 35.3%), or 
part-time jobs (x = 33.6%). Thirty-^one colleges offered career 

o 

counseling, which an \estimated 13% of the students using the place- 

3 

ment service took advantage of. The forms career counseling took 
were disseminating career information (30 colleges, double checked 

a 

as performed most often by 11 colleges), bringing community peo- 

c 

pie in different fields on campus (checked by 26, s double checked 
, by 4), vocational guidance (checked by '26, » double checked by 6), 
personnel counseling (24 colleges, double checked by 6), an* in- 
structional programs, such as how to. take an interview, etc.'* 
(23 colleges, double checked by 1). Interest testing was performed 
as part of placement at 16 of the colleges, and aptitude testing 
at 11 colleges,. Eleven colleges were also involved in psycholo- 
gical education programs of some \ype, double checked b,v four 
colleges. It is evident that career counseling in some form is 
seen as a major placement function at most of the colleges, 'in 
spite of the fact that 30 of 34 coHeges indicated that career coun- - ^ 
seltng was also offered elsewhere on campus, usually in the coun- 
seling center or by individual counselors. The close interrelationship 
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between career and personal counseling- war, qivnn further substan- 
tiation by those placement officers interviewed. . 

Transfer counseling wa§> offered as a part of placement ser-. 
vices at 14 colleges. Most often, transfer counseling took the 
. form of dissemination of educational and transfer information (N=12), 
educational gufdarfce"(N =12), personal counseling (N-11), and bringiny 
representatives of four-year colleges on to campus, (N=11). Thirty-_ 
two respondents indicated that transfer counseling was offered else- 
where at their c6llege, usually at the counseling center or its 
equivalent. 

Placement Services as They Relate to the Student Body 

Communication of placement information to students is one 
critical placement? task. When asked what means are used to"^ * 
acquaint students with placement services, every respondent to 
the item (N=35) indicated the use of some form of bulletin board, 
and most utilized the school newspaper (N==30), posters (N=28), 
word of mouth (N=28), class visitation (N=27), and placement 
bulletins (N=25). Although no comparisons were made, future studies 
could investigate the relationship t>etween different means of com- 
municating with students and the use and success rate of the place- 
ment services. j 

o 

Thirty-five colleges were involved in a work-study program. 
Most of these programs are designed to find on-campus employment 
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for students in need of financial assistance (N=30). However, a 
large proportion also indicated that their programs seek jobs in 
the community (N=24), and jobs which are related to the students 
occupational goals as a regular part of the curriculum (N=20). The' 
work-study program was administered by financial aids personnel 
at 26 of the 35 responding colleges, indicating an area of functional 
overlap between placement aiid financial aids. 

Alumni had access to the placement services at 35 colleges, 
and students who dropped out of an academic program could use 
the placement service at 33 of the 36 colleges. An average of 111 
alumni were reported to use placement services at each school, 
while only 52 "dropouts" did so. With the two-year colleger com- 
mitment to developing the potential of the student and the relatively 
high attrition rates of students, it would seem that placement ser- 
vices v for the student who does not graduate should be* ap area of 
concern. 

•dp- 
Feedback from students on the effectiveness of placement 

services was obtained informally through occasional comments 
from students from 31 of 35 responding colleges, and more for- 
mally through questionnaires by 29 colleges. Only one college 
reported no effort to obtain feedback from students. Efforts to 
obtain follow-up data after the student has begun work were made 
by 23 colleges. Of these, 19 used a questionnaire to the student 



and six also sent a, questionnaire . to the employer. The interesting 
figure here is t*iat 12 of 35 responding colleges do not attempt to 
obtain follow-up data on their graduates. "This would seem to 
severely, limit the extent to which a placement service could eval- 
uate its own effectiveness, and to limit the extent to which a col- ' 
lege could evaluate; the effectiveness of its' occupational curricula. 
Twenty-four colleges indicated that course offerings in occupational 
areas were affected to "some" extent by input of graduates of those 
areas. Two colleges stated that input from graduates had "extensive" 
effect. Eight colleges stated that there was no effect at all. The 
interviews with placement officers pointed out that lack of 'time, 
personnel, and administrative support for evaluative efforts were 
prime factors in not collecting more extensive evaluative data. It 
was also clear that evaluating placement and occupational curri r 
culum effectiveness is simply quite difficult. There is no standard 

methodology\ nor clearly defined success variables to measure, . ~ 
and there is a lack of persons trained in* evaluative research in 

0 

the two-yea^ college. 

Bearing on the importance of adequate evaluative research 
and the feedback of data to the curriculum planning process, eight 
college^ cited one of the difficulties encountered in placing students 
was that students were not trained for the types of jobs available 
in the locality. ..It ^vould seem that if two-year colleges were true 
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to the philosophy of serving the needs of the community the curri- 
culum should Ihj sensitive to both the present and projected skill 
requirements of the community. Seven placement officers found 
that two-^ear college students were not competitive with others in 
the job market, another possible curriculum fault but probably a 
reflection of the fact that the daja were collected during a declining 
job market. "Limited job opportunities" was mentioned as a problem 
by 33 colleges. 

.* * 
Placement Services as They ftelate to the Minority Student 

h " : ' — -~ r — .- » 

Of the 35 colleges responding to this item, 20 made no ' ' ' 

\ t 

* .: • * „* « . 

special efforts to- serve the placement needs of minority students. 
Fifteen colleges cooperate .with special programs' for minority . 
students such as E.O.P. programs ^ Nine colleges % made, special , 

efforts to cooperate with minority student organizations, and <riirte * 

%; ' * • • 

colleges cooperated with minority faculty members for placement. 

X ' * ♦ * - ** * 

Of -the special efforts for minority students, it was felt that cp-. 

operation with special , programs .such as E.p.P/ was most effec- 

tive in placing minority students at two. colleges, the assistance of 

minority faculty was most effective at one college, having minority - 

' • ' ' ' V • * '% 

staff members in the placement office was effective at one college, 

and cooperation with private employment agencies dealing sp»c(fi- 

cally with minority placement was effective at one college. "Effec- 

tiveness" in this context was undefined, a**' could mean a variety I* 



Biffin ; W . ; mtngs *t om success in communicating with minority students to 



W^r^Il'r--;-: " actual ™«bers of positions filled. «No. distinction was mide in 



-v evaluation efforts, to place minority and non-minority students 





at: 19 of 32 responding colleges. This is, consistent with the pre- 
vious figure of ho special minority placemen* efforts at 20 colleges./ 
Tvyelv£ colleges made no attempt to evaluate the success of minor- 

J8S|SSl ''fe/- ' : %^pM9««^-«Ww^?.W ; frtne\cplleges relied ' on random feed- * 
^lSlif ^,W ; ' back from studaits. When asked to estimate their success in 
^^Slltft^ V ..^^rsg^'the; ^aceniert Heeds of mlnprtty ^tudanta , 13 placement 

8 checked "fiatr", tf 3 "excellent", "and 1 
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. In ^^^kjf 1 t *^ e4r success with minority students „ 

P l f ^ r ^ 1 ^'* pfr * c * ri<5 w ^* >0 thought they were doing a good job 
mentioned such factors as favorable comments from minority stu- 
dents, Identtcal^t^tment to that given, non-minorit/ students - 

* ; ' '.'"'2 - • ' • < * ■ ?' ' " . • • * ; 

as undiiu^S coursework, and small 'numbers of minority 

■ '■' ■ . ' ; ■ 1 ■ > ' •■ 

group members in the student body. TNose placement officers 

- ' ' * «, 

fair job mentioned the tight lubor 

,of minority students, and-the fact 
numbers of minority students were too small to generate 

^^Ka'.''KV/ 'Cveralli as for «He total enrollment, a reta^ 

WSmMM'^fx.:.; L ttve V pi^pprtion -of mtncri^ students 1 use available place- 

^#11^1 r Tf» 1 *. services. The major reason stated was that" many minority 




, Placement officers in the sample were asked to estimate, 

their "success rate" in placing minority students in both per ma- 

i 

nent arid 'part-time postftons (the .percentage of students using place 

- b 

ment services who find employment as a result of the services)** 
<For permanent positions, eight colleges reported the success rate 

. t a 

at less than 20% and six more than 80%. For part-time place- 
ment of minority students, seven colleges reported a success rate 
of Jess than' 20% with four mor£ than 80%. Jhe, reported . percent- 
age^ of minority, students who attempt to transfer to a four-year 

, college and are successful* (x = 78.6%) was approximately the same 

• , . - ; 

as 1 that for non-minority students (x = 74.3%).'; * • 

' r !, * ' . \ • ' i ■ • , • 

i A deler^mtning factor in the responses to the section of the* 

questionnaire dealing with minority stxidents is the distribution of 
minority students throughout the system: large numbers of. minor- 
ity' students at a few urban ' colleges, with most upstate colleges 

having almost no minority representation in -their enrollment! In 

< : • (: ; ' '; ' ; 1 . * 

most cases this low proportion of minority students** reflects; the 

i i „ » * 0 i ' jo i 

small minority population in tye *rea from which the collage draws 

\ - * • / * ^ , / . * . ■ ' t t 

its students. < * >/ 
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Part-T^Fne Job Placement ' 

Part " :ttm ® J ob placement was included as part of the place- 

" , \ ■' ' *', '." ' *• ■ 

ment services at 32 of 35 responding! colleges. In addition, at 16 

■ i» , -Li I 1 

of 38 colleges the faculty regularly assisted students in finding ! 



part-time employment. Part-time job listings were actively soli- 
cited at 18 colleges, mainly through correspondence with area bu&i 

s, 

nesses. Files of students seeking part-time work were maintained 
by 20 colleges. Students wereanformed of part-time job listings 
by means of a bulletin board at 29 college's, and 24 placement ser- 
vices personally notify students as listings come in. Nineteen 

/I 

colleges had sorrje type, of screening procedure before sending part- 
time job applicants fo an employer, usually performed by the chief 
.placement officer. ' . 

It was estimated that 10% or less of the full-time enrolls 
ment seeks part 7 time employment 1 at 10 of the colleges in the 
sample. ° Less than 40% of the full-time enrollment sought part- 
time employment through the placement service at 24 responding 
colleges, and none reported more'than 60% seeking part-time work. 
Ten placement officers did net estimate their success rate in ' h ■ 

* e 

placing students in part-time positions* The remaining 25 who * 

i 

could estimate this success rate were almost evenly distributed 
between 20% and 80%. Eleven placement officers weresattsfted * 
wit h thei r performance, in the . part-time job Ireland 11 were dts- 

satisfied, with 14 not responding to the item^ 

- 1 

Permanent Job Placement 

Initial contacts with employers are most often a result of 
the employer contacting the placement officer (N * 35). When 
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this initial contact is the result of initiative on the part of college 
personnel, it most ^ofteg occurs as a result of letters to the em- 
ployer £N = 31), telephone calls to the employer (N = 27),, occu- 
pational faculty bringing employers and placement personnel to- ' 
gether (N = 21), or interviews at the employers place of business 
(N = 20). The most commonly used" procedures- for placing students 
in full-time jobs were providing interview space for student-em- 
ployer meetings (N = 33), ^listing new job openings on a bulletin 
board (N = 32), arranging meetings between the student and em- 
ployer (N = 32), soliciting job listings from employers (N =*29), 



and contacting employers on behalf of a particular student (N = 26). 
Less than half of the placement services in the sample (Nt=17) provided 
student placement folders to employers upon their request »or at 
the placement officer's initiative (see section on placement folders ° 
below). ■ _ * , 

Placement officers were also asked to estimate thetr "suc- 
cess rate" (the percentage of students using placement services 

that find positions, as a result of those services) for permanent "job 

• ? 
placement. Five colleges estimated a success rate of less than 20%, 

and 15 estimated a rate less than 50%. Seven colleges placed 

more than 80% of the students using placement services. Seven 

colleges did not answer this item, possibly due to lack of data. 

An average of 72.6% of graduates, of occupational curricula 
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were estimated to find entry-level positions utilizing their Gaining. 
This figure is undoubtedly affected by the poor job market, but 
also reflects earlier comments about graduates not being trained 
for the types of jobs available in the area. It is probable that the 
proportton of graduates utilizing their college training in their work 
is even smaller two or ; three years following graduation. 

Pla cement Folders ' -. v 

Student placement fol^prs, were maintained by 24 colleges. 
These folders are kept on file follbwing graduation by 23 colteges 
for periods ranging- from six months to several years. Access to 
placement folders is allowed to college officials (N = 18)/ prospec- 
tive employers (N • 17), and the student himself (N = 10). Four- 

teen placement officers allow access to folders only to those per- 

x ^ 

sons designated by student* °* - . ' ° 

r * 

The Relationship of Placement to the Rest of the College 

In the organizational structure of the colleges in our sample 
the chief placement officer usually reports directly to, the Dean of * 
Students (N = 27), and the Dean is usually the only one who must' 
approve programs affecting placement services. Ten respondents . 

t 

said the Dean of' Students was also in an advisory capacity to changes 
or innovations in placement services M while seven stated that no 
one was in ad advisory capacity to placement. Other persons and 
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groups mentioned more than once as having an advisory function 
were the student body, "almost anyone," faculty, financial aids, 
other student personnel staff, Vice president for Student Affairs, ., 
advisory councils, and department and division chairmen. 

The Chief Placement Officers served on a variety of boards 
and committees. It %s interesting, however, that only ten respon- 
dents served on a curriculum committee, an academic standards 
committee, or an academic policy committee. This lack of mem- 
bership on mapor college committees was reflected in the earlier 
estimate of distribution of work time, where it was found that the 
typical placement officer spends only 4.4% of his time on commit- 
tes. Furthermore, twelve placement officers report that course 

offerings in occupational -areas are not affected at &ll by input jof r ~ 

placement personnel. Most placement services (N = 28) do provide 
occupational faculty with information on the 'success of their grad- 
uates, but the njfure (or quality) of that information was unspecified. 
It was reported that placement and faculty cooperate "exten- 
* sively" at 13 colleges: in placing students, and ^o "some" extent 
at 21 others. Faculty merhbers alone place students extensively 
at five colleges and to some extent at 26 others. Only three .col- 
leges said that faculty members, by themselves, do not place stu- 
dents at all. 
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The Relationship of Placement to the Community 

The majority of the placement officers surveyed (N = 10) 
belonged to no community groups, at least in their capacity as 
chief placement officer. Three respondents belonged to their local 
Chamber of Commerce, and several other groups were mentioned 
by one individual. Additional groups with which placement officers 
communicate about placement, but do not belong to, include the 
local Chamber of Commerce (N = 6), State Employment Agency 
(N = 3), and various service clubs (N = 3). 

M ine co } le 9es (of> 34 responding) reported that course offerings 
in occupational areas were extensively affected by input from busf- 
ness and industry. Some effect was reported by 23 other colleges. 
Community and regional manpower needs were assessed through 
personal contact with employers by 29 placement officers from 
data furnished by the state government (N = 24), through input of 3 
individual members of the community at 18 colleges, and 16 place- 
ment services had a community advisory group. Evaluation of 
the success of meeting community needs was obtained by feedback 
from business and tnoV. ' y at 28 colleges, and from community . 
advisory groups at 11 colleges. Studies were conducted by place- 
ment staff a£ 1 1 colleges to evaluate the effectiveness of meeting 
the community's manpower needs, and by college staff outside of 
placement at 9 colleges. There were, however, seven colleges 
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which did not attempt to evaluate how we^l the college met com- 
munity needs. According to the evaluations made, -5 placement 
officers feel they have been very successful in meeting community 
needs, 14 moderately successful, 8 slightly successful, and 1 
unsuccessful. , 

Again, the relative informality and small influence of eval- 
uation data collection procedures is evident. Assessment of re- 
gional manpower needs appears to take place mainly by word of 
mouth, with some reliance pn state government manpower pro- 
jections. Formal evaluation of the college's role in meeting com- 
munity manpower needs occurs in some form at only 20 of the 36 

colleges surveyed. And there appears to be minimal impact on 

' ' ' * 

the curriculum by area business ahd industry, probably because 

there is no cogent, consistent manner of communicating business 
needs to curriculum planners. 

Placement Services as They Relate to Government Agencies 

The government agencies which most affect the placement 
function at the two-year colleges in the sample are, logically, the 
New York State Employment Service (N = 13), ahd civil service 
agencies at the federal, state, county, and local levels (N = 11), 
On individual campuses other agencies have Asome effect. The 
involvement of government agencies in the placement function con- 
sists mainly of providing position openings and registering students 
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who are seeking employment. 

i " ' 9 

i 

Cooperative Efforts, Innovations. Comments 

Fourteen colleges mentioned cooperative efforts in place- 
ment with other colleges. Most of these efforts were in the form 
of visits to other campuses and discussion of common problems— 
especially the annual meeting of the Agricultural and Technical ' 
College placement officers, the periodic meetings of the Western 
New York College Placement Association', and discussions of pos- 
sible centralization of placement services among colleges in New York 
Citv - . 

Several exciting innovative programs wet*e being attempted 
on various campuses. Several placement omcecs-arer offering 
academic credit courses on topics such as vocational explorations 
and the psychology of work. A Career Resource Center was estab- 
lished at One campus, including' a professional" career counseling 
staff and plans for a full set of resource materials for students 
to. work with. Several placement offices are experimenting with 
the use of videotape, equipment for training students in appropriate 
interview behaviors. Videdtape is employed both as a modeling ° 
technique to show effective and ineffective behaviors and as a feed- 
back device in role-playing situations. -f 



CHAPTER III 
Recommendations 

/ 

/ » 

/ 

The chief placement officers cooperating in the study exhib- 

/ 

ited a gratifying interest in any research on the placement function.; 
There appeared to be a real desire to receive the results of the 
study and to cooperate in any further way possible. It is probable 
that this^ is® a, reflection df the general lack of communication 
among professional placement personnel resulting in a need to know 
how one's professional role compares to others performing the same 
function^ \ ■■ '■> 

The placement offtcer also appears to be a kind of "marginal" 
person in the community college, resulting from a lack of clear 

i 

definition of his professional role. He typically gets into place- " 

\ . • 

ment without much.jspecialized preparation. He does not have much 

on-the-job training because there is no one who knows much more - 

about the function than he does when ftrst hired. He usually wears 

several hats, all of which are critical to the student and to the edu- 

cational functions of the college; and consequently, has difficulty 

setting priorities for his limited' time and resources which wi'l allow 

him to meet all of the evident responsibilities of his roles, much 

less plan and' carey out activities which would result in improvement 

in his services. • He does not generally Identify professionally with 

national college student personnel associations. He does not feel 
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that he is a part of the career education faculty at his college, and 
he often feels some competition with counseling personnel. And, he 
is not high enough in the organizational hierarchy of the college to 
-'feel he can make a significant impact on the way things" are done. ' 
y Nevertheless, the .placement officer represents "the college" 
to a wide, and very important, segment of the^ community; a posi- 
tion which often' leads to the well-known salesman's smite and firm 
handshake which is really a necessity to cover his knowledge that he 
does o not actuaHy speak for anyone with authority. Feeling marginal 
can be quite crippling. 

Administrative Support. It is obvious that not much can be 
done to improve placement services without adequate support from 
college administration. - Placement should be an integral part of 
any institution offering career education programs. There should be 
^adequate staff" and budgetary support to carry out the placement 
> function with distinction. Moreover, the chief placement officer' 

s c 

should be accorded the' necessary organizational status to represent 
the college to the public, to be listened to with respect among college 
administration, and to interact with career faculty .on an equal organ- 
izational level . '■ " 

Training. The, first evident need for training is that which 
occurs on-the-job. Without question, . if there is only one profes- 
sional on the placement staff, and he is newly hired, it is difficult 
to plan on-the-job training activities. It would still be possible', ; ' 
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though, to formalize monthly time for training activities (ideally for. 
the whole student personnel staff), perhaps requiring placement per- 
sonnel^ create their own learning objectives and training plan. 

On-the-job training could focus on leaming^b^uf the qollege— t 
its^adtfinistration,. curricula, students, student personnel programs; 
on the community-business and industry, socio-economi/character- j 
i$tics, government, education, mass communication media; or on X j 

substantive aspects of placement— the use of career information, * \? 

testing in placement, personal counseling techniques, career develop- f 
ment theory, the law and the placement function, the design and uti- 
lization of standard forms used in administering a placement office. j 
These examples of areas and topics Tor on-the-job training activities j 
could proceed with outside assistance, such as other faculty in the j 
college or representatives from industry, or could be self-directed ! 
by the. placement staff. The importance is on a continued staff j 

development effort. ! 

* .. - i 

! 

There was an expressed desire amorgi participants in the 

'.fit 

^Study for both further formal graduate course work, generally in r 

/ 

counseling and in career development, and for specialized workshops' 
on topics in placement. Part of the issue here again is adminis- 
trative support for attending cpurses or workshops, and part of the . 
issue is the availability of appropriate experiences. The training 
universities must be made aware of specialized requirements if 
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course work is not appropriate. Likewise, specialized workshops 
could probably be created through many universities if needs were 
advertised. It seems that professional organizations, such as MACCA, 
could serve an ex£*emely useful purpose by assessing member needs 
and either approaching appropriate ^sponsoring institutions with re- 
quests for courses^ workshops, or other assistance, or by sponsoring 
professional development activities themselves. •* 

Cooperative Efforts . Many laudable cooperative efforts are' . > 
occurring at present. These Should be increased. A specific re-" 
commendation is the establishment of an annual professional meeting 

' * i *" 

of all two-year college placement staff. Ideally, this meeting would be 
' primarily educational and problem-solving in nature, rather than the 
show-and-tell tenor of many sXich professional conferences. 

Regional cooperation amortg colleges to maximize recruiter 
tfacts and placement possibilities ts^an area which is -just begin- 
ning to/be tapped. Some of the problems which are currently 
flocking regional cooperation are a lack of standardized procedures " 
and data formats; no communication on a regular formalized basts 
concerning job openings, recruiter schedules, and characterises 
of jobs sought by students; and, unfortunately, a sense of competition ' 
among regional colleges. 

Evaluation .Research . It was evident at several points through 

the study that evaluation research on placement is lacking and sorely 

' - \ 

needed. Much of this research is of the type that a placement 



staff could, and should,, condudt for itself. However," there is% also 
a need for mope extensive research involving Several colleges "or 
the whole state system. For example, ,there is tQe" question , of ' ' " 
adequate staffing of a placement , service.* '.The result of.tnjs study ? 

■> J > ■' * - ; J .'V •■' ' 

indicate that most colleges operate placement ^ offices' oh et skeleton 
staff. Is it really enough? There fe-w" data' oh which to m^ke &at 

- -" ■ -, ;- 'i- • ■■ . - , ' : ■■■ 

decision. Are placement services for minority students , part-time r 
students, and .dropouts adequate? This . study presents sorne base t 

data, but more research is needed • to enaple rneaningful decisions. 5 

.' -; =. .. X *! ' . -' '• 

Are existing placement services being utilized* by students td their 

:,':* - « '; ' • 

fullest extent? Are students^nding t^e assistance they need from 

placement offices? Are students' skills befog- utilized in the jobs : 

they accept? 'Again, this, stud* preseris^some date to work from, 

but much more research is .needed, both at the Itocal .and state * 

'levels, o - ' . . : ' " ' - : 'V • 

. , •' *•<»',*-..' ' - - : • > • * ' v 

' The Placement officer should* play o a key jrdte in -the currt- J 

culum planning process, in career areas by priding meaningful • 

date about- regional ryianpqwer projections and the ex^rtence of ***rffr 

graduates. Moreover, this kind 1 of data is central' to career cdunrv . 

seltng, Perhaps the priority areas tri traiMng, * cooper^e effortsV 

fn the professional' organizations, a/Md'in stefrlng shdgj^b to i 

. ' \ 0 . ; *. • ■ * * ~i ■ 

develop substantial research potential, v' , > ■ 
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Appendix \ 
Participating TWo^Year Colleges , 
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Adirondack Community College 

Alfred Agricultural and Technical College 

Auburn Community College s 

Bronx Community College- 

Broome Technical Community College 
Canton Aflrtcultural and Technical College 
Clinton* Community College 
Cobleskill Agricultural and Technical College 
Columbia-Greene Community College 
Corning Community College ' , 

Delhf Agricultural and technical College 
, Erie Cqmmunity College 

^Farmingdale Agricultural and Technical College 
Fashion Institute of Technology 
Community College -of the Finger Lakes 
Fulton-Montgomery Community College 
Qenesee Community College 
Herkimer County Community College 
Hudson Valley Community College 
Jefferson Community College i 
Ktngsborough Community College 
Manhattan Community College 
Mohawk Valley Community College 
"Monroe Community College 4 
Morrisvtlle Agricultural and Technical College 
Nassau Community College 
New York City Community College 
Niagra County Community College 

Nortfr Country Community -College- 

Orange County Community College " v 

Queensborough Community College 

Staten Island Community College ° 

Suffolk County Community College 

Sullivan County Community College 

Tompkins-Cortland Community College 

Ulster County Community College 



